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Learning Objectives 

1 To understand the elements of 
perception and their role in con¬ 
sumer behavior. 

2 To understand why consumers 
process only a small amount of 
the information they receive. 

3 To understand how consumers 
• organize consumption-related 

information. 

4 To understand why and how con¬ 
sumers "add" biases to stimuli 
and the implications of this ten¬ 
dency for marketing. 

5 To understand the elements 
of consumers' imagery. 

6 To understand how consumers 
determine the quality of products 
and services. 

7 To understand consumers' per¬ 
ceived risks and how they handle 
and reduce those risks. 


ERCEPTION is the process by which individuals select, organize, and 
$ interpret stimuli into a meaningful and coherent picture of the world. 
It can be described as "how we see the world around us." Two indi¬ 
viduals may be exposed to the same stimuli, but how each person 
recognizes, selects, organizes, and interprets these stimuli is a highly individ¬ 
ual process based on each person's own needs, values, and expectations. 

Consumers act and react on the basis of their perceptions, not on tine 
basis of objective reality. For each individual, "reality” is a totally personal 
phenomenon, based on that person's needs, wants, values, and personal ex¬ 
periences. Thus, to the marketer, consumers' perceptions are much more 
important than their knowledge of objective reality. For if one thinks about 
it, it's not what actually is so, but what consumers think is so, that affects their 
actions and their buying habits. And, because individuals make decisions 
and take actions based on what they perceive to be reality, it is important 
that marketers understand the notion of perception and its related concepts 
to determine more readily what factors influence consumers to buy. 

Since the 1970s, the identity of McCain, the UK's largest seller of 
frozen chips was a signature in a rectangular black box, which, con¬ 
veyed the brand's expertise in freezing technology. Like the microwave 
and vacuum cleaner, symbols of modern convenience, the brand rep¬ 
resented the advances made in domestic innovation. However, a re¬ 
newed interest in where food comes from and how it is made, meant that 
McCain had to start communicating about "the produce behind the pro¬ 
cess," reassuring consumers that McCain chips are just potatoes cut up and 
cooked in sunflower oil. This communication started with a successful ad¬ 
vertising campaign "It’s all good," but it needpd to go further. McCain hired 
BrandOpus—a strategic design firm—to develop a new visual identity, rtir 
Wegrzyn, CEO, BrandOpus, stated: "We were challenged by McCain to 
imbue their brand identity with new meaning. The new identity shifts the 
McCain brand from the cold freezer aisle, into the world of being a provider 
of real, natural, wholesome food." Helen Priestley, McCain Marketing Direc¬ 
tor, commented: "The new visual identity establishes the sunshine as the 
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new symbol for the brand and reflects the warmth and posi¬ 
tivity of the natural world that McCain products originate 
from." 1 Figure 4.1 A shows consumers' perceptions of the 
new and old brand identities and Figure 4.1 B features the 
old package on the left side and the new one on the right 
Periodically, companies update their visual identities. 
When doing so, they must be careful, because changes that 
deviate "too much" from the old and familiar designs con¬ 
fuse consumers. Figure 4.2 shows an update of the package 
of Heinz Tomato Ketchup. Because today's consumers want 
healthier foods, Heinz substituted the little green pickle, 
which has appeared on the ketchup label for decades, with a 
tomato on a vine. It also enlarged the word TOMATO- w^e 
leaving the size of the word KETCHUP unchanged. In addi¬ 
tion, Heinz redesigned the small packets of ketchup .com¬ 
monly available at fast-food outlets: The new packet is in the 
shape of a bottle of ketchup and the product's visual Identity 
is much more prominent Heinz modernized its packages 
without diluting its identity and in a manner that maintained 
and even enhanced consumers' instant recognition of Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup. In Figure 4.2, the old package appears on 


FIGURE 4.2 Heinz’s Old and New Packages 
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the left side and new one or) the right. Note that the phrase 
"Fridge Door Fit" does not appear on the new package.. 

' Years agOj there were many designs of refrigerators and pot ■ ’ 
all brands came in "door friendly" packages. Today, fitting in • 
;the fridge's door is no longer aunique attribute. 

Later on, we explain the.,concept pf the Just notice- 


after the changes. Heinz's new label was well .within the 
JND. In contrast, one year, for the holidays, Coca-Cola 
packaged regular Coke in snow-white caps. Many consum- 
ers complalned that the holiday can was confusingly sim¬ 
ilar to Diet Coke's silver cans, and the. company brought 
^ back the familiar, red can Immediately. While Heinz's new 
package was well within the range pf the JND, Coca-Cola's 
white can was above the JND, which resulted in consumer 
. confusidn and complaints. . 


The Elements 6f PertejStiorV 


Learning Objective 
\1 To understand the ele¬ 
ments of perception and 
their role in consumer 
behavior. 


Perception is Jill about consumers’ subjective understandings and not objective realities. Altering 
subjective “wisdom” ii difficult, or even impossible. For instance, for decades, Science Diet—sold 
mostiy-dn specialty stores and priced quite high-has been the premier dog and cat food because it 
was based on the claims that, following scientific laboratory research, the food included vitamins, 
grains, and other special ingredients. However, in recent years, consumers’ preferences changed and 
pet owners became fond of pet foods that mimicked their own diets, such as natural and organic 
foods. At this point, Science Diet’s claim of engineered nutrition became a liability and its sales 
sharply declined. The brand’s marketer responded with Science Diet Nature’s Best, the ingredients 
of which included lamb, brown rice, soybean meal, and apples'. Still, the new offering did poorly be¬ 
cause consumers continued to perceive Science Diet as an artificial and unnatural product 

Nevertheless, changing a brand image, or repositioning, is necessary. For example for decades, 
Chevrolet was positioned as an American icon, with such slogans as “See the USAm Your Chevro¬ 
let” Heartbeat of America,” and “Baseball, Hot Dogs. Apple Pie and Chevrolet As GM started to 
sell the brand globally, it needed a new slogan that would create a united, global perception of the 
brand. The first new slogan it tried was “Chevy Runs Deep,” but this tagline proved to be mundane 
and unexciting. Subsequently, GM began to advertise Chevrolet under the slogan Find New Roads,, 
which the company believes to be exciting, flexible, and also easily translated into other languages. 
Interestingly, the Chevrolet brand name is not included in the new tagline. . 

Raw sensory input by itself does not produce or explain the coherent picture of the world that 
most adults possess. Indeed, the study of perception is -largely the study of what we subconsciously 
add to or subtract from raw sensory inputs to produce our own private picture of the world. Human 
beings are constantly bombarded with stimuli during every minute and every hour of every day. The 
sensory world is made up of an almost infinite number of discrete sensations that are “nstantly rmd 
subtly changing. According to the principles of sensation, intensive stimulation bounces off” most 
individuals,who subconsciously block (i.e., adapt to) a heavy bombardment of stmuh. Othe^, 
the billions of different stimuli to which we are constantly exposed might confuse us and keep us per- 
2.X d soriented in a constantly changing environment. However, neither of these consequences 
SfS “because perception is not a function of sensory input alone. Rather, perception is the 
result of two different kinds of inputs that interact to form the personal pictures-the P^ e P*^ 
Stah 1 ndividaal experts. C w of iopo. i, physiol stall tan *. o.ta, 
the other consists of people’s expectations, motives, and what they have learned fromprevio 
neriences The combination of these two very different kinds of input produces for each of us a very 
pe " :t„ r n 7rure of the world. Because each person is a unique individual, with unique 
SS «pocuta, 1, follows 0,., =.=h MMtan “ 

Thi« exnlains whv no two people see the world in precisely the same way. 
U ” q »^ctive as to which stimuli they “recognize”;.they 

the stimuli that they dorecognize according to widely held psychological P 1 ?"^* ^ 

pret su'h stimuli (Jve meaning to the stimuli) subjectively in 

expectations, and experiences. The following sections examine each of these three aspects percep¬ 
tion: the selection, organization, and interpretation of stimuli. 


Sensory Input 

Sensation Is the immediate and direct response of the sensory organs to stimuli. A stimulus is any 
unit of input to any of the senses. Examples of stimuli (I.e., sensory inputs) include products, pack¬ 
ages brand names, advertisements, and commercials. Sensory receptors are the human organs 
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FIGURE 4.3 Sensory Input: Mitchell Eye Centre 

sensoiy receptors (e.g, eyesight or hearing, ..d the amount^ J^'ZZ of beer- 
he or she is exposed. For example, a Maid P=r»n"‘f ha ™„7„ds Xh= averilge person eanneu. 

dto SellTy. Centre that bnmorousl, depict. die consequences of 

^Tsensadon itself depends on energy change within die envtonamn . wh^e dte pe^pdon ooaas 
<i.e., on differendadon of inpat). A perfecdy bland or unchanged, 

strength of the sensor input provide. Btde or no “ Mh^seisad^n from die inputs of 

would never be nodccd on a street with heavy traffic. ..... 

W ° U As” sensory input decree res, however, our ability to detect changes in input or intensitydecreases, 
to the point that we attain maximum sensitivity under condition? of minimal stimulation. This accounts 
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TABLE 4.1 .' Sprisory Audio Input and Product Percbptiop,; 


PRQjbui^^.'j-SOUisfp^A^ ITS CONSUMER. N^ANjtslQ . , ' 


• ofquaiity. ttb‘company pjiyeq.aid mentioned the door thump in ad* for* new 


MB 


HMm 


Eye Shadow. mbnfprpnouiiced “click” heard when opening the compact case symbolizes higher quality. 



for the statement, “It was so quiet I could hear a pin drop.” The ability of the human organism to ac¬ 
commodate itself to Varying levels of sensitivity as external conditions vary not only provides more 
sensitivity when it is needed, but also protects us from damaging, disruptive, or irrelevant bombard¬ 
ment when the input level is high. 

Most marketing communications appeal to sight and sound. However, smell and touch also rep¬ 
resent considerable opportunities for targeting consumers. The importance of smell in communica¬ 
tion was strongly supported by two Americans who developed a scientific explanation of how people 
associate memories with smells (and won the 2004 Nobel Prize in Physiology for this work), as well 
as other studies demonstrating the impact of fragrance on product and store choices. 4 Scented strips 
have been part of perfume ads for years, but have also been used by other marketers: for example, 
scented stickers with coffee aromas were placed on the front page of a daily newspapers, and the 
scent of chocolate cookies was emitted from ads for milk placed in bus stops. Recognizing that the 
use of an ambient scent in a retail environment enhances the shopping experience for many consum¬ 
ers and makes the time they spend examining merchandise, waiting in line, and waiting for help seem 
shorter than it actually is, stores like Abercrombie & Fitch use strong fragrances throughout their 
facilities. One study discovered that product scent enhanced memory of the product more than ambi¬ 
ent scent (i.e., scent in the environment when the product is sold). In addition, when a product was 
scented, memory of the nonscent-related attributes of the product also increased. 5 

Regarding the sense of touch, several studies indicated that touching a product influences per¬ 
suasion and that touching could be used as a persuasive tool. 6 Another example of increasing sensory 
input is to add more merchandise and create more clutter in existing spaces. For example, during pe¬ 
riods where consumers feel reluctant to spend money, Dollar General raised the height of its standard 
shelves and Best Buy tested carrying bigger items, such as bicycles and Segways, to fill in the space 
created by thinner TVs and smaller speakers. 7 

A sound, like a picture, may be “worth a thousand words.” As shown in Table 4.1, many compa¬ 
nies have invested large amounts of resources in designing products and packages that emit just the 
right audio sensory input, after studying how consumers perceive the volumes and pitches of sounds. 


The Absolute Threshold 

The lowest level at which an individual can experience a sensation is called the absolute threshold. The 
point at which a person can detect a difference between "something" and “nothing" is that person’s 
absolute threshold for that stimulus. To illustrate, the distance at which a driver can note a specific 
billboard on a highway is that individual’s absolute threshold. Two people riding together may first 
spot the billboard at different times (i.e., at different distances); thus, they appear to have different 
absolute thresholds. Under conditions of constant stimulation, such as driving through a "corridor" 
of billboards, the absolute threshold increases (i.e., the senses tend to become increasingly dulled). 
After an hour of driving through billboards, it is doubtful that any one billboard will make an impres¬ 
sion. Hence, we often speak of "getting used to" a hot bath, a cold shower, or the bright sun. As our 
exposure to the stimulus increases, we notice it less. Sensory adaptation is “getting used to" certain 
sensations; that is, becoming accommodated to a certain level of stimulation and becoming less able 
to notice a particular stimulus. 
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Sensory adaptation is a problem that concerns many national advertisers,, which is, why they try 
to change their advertising campaigns regularly. They are concerned that consumers .will get so used 
ta their current print ads and TV commercials that they will no longer "see” them; that is, the ads will 
i no longer provide sufficient sensory input to be noted. In an effort to cut through the advertising clut-. 
ter-and-ensurethatconsumers.perceive their ads, .some marketers try. to increase sensory, input—and_ 
sometimes, marketers' efforts backfire. For example, the FCC approved rules that require cable op- ‘ 
orators and TV stations to quiet louder-than-notmal TV commercials. 9 

As another example, following consumers’ complaints, most department stores have eliminated 
the roaming spritzers of perfume who, for decades, have been spraying fragrances in stores’ aisles aa- 
' s uming that consumers would buy a fragrance after getting a whiff. 10 

' M»ny of the promotional methods aimed at increasing Sensory input take the form of ambush 
"marketing or Wperiential marketing. • 

\ 

Ambush Ma^eting \ r> _ 

Ambush marketing consists of placing ads in places where consumers do not expect to see them 
an^d cannot readily avoid them. 11 Examples include brand names stamped on eggs in a supermarket, 
featured on video screens in taxis, placed in subway tunnels between stations, or featured on doctors’ 
examination tables. Other examples are placing giant, fake pieces of advertised sushi on an airport’s 
baggage carousel; featuring brands on the bottom of the trays where consumers place small personal 
items during security checks at airports; ads on dry cleaners’ shirt boxes; and projecting ads on the 
sides of large buildings at night in large cities. Additional locations where ads are not expected but 
have been featured include inside urinals in men’s restrooms, on muffin displays, and on the hoods of 
cars as attendants filled them with gas. Vanilla paired with jasmine aromas were placed in apartments 
for sale in a Las Vegas condo and scents were added to the handles of men’s shaving razors. 


Experiential Marketing 

Experiential marketing allows customers to engage and interact with brands, products, and services 
in sensory ways in order to create emotional bonds between consumers and marketing offerings. Ex¬ 
amples of this method include consumers’ opportunities to closely examine NASCAR’s race cars in 
Times Square, New York City, and Ford asking car owners to hold house parties where guests could 
see, sit in, and even drive the cars. In an innovative promotion of its Stove Top stuffing brand, during 
one winter month, Kraft Foods heated several Chicago bus stops featuring ads for the brand. The ob¬ 
jective was to convey the product’s “warmth" to waiting passengers. 


The Differential Threshold 

The minimal difference that can be detected between two similar stimuli is called the differen¬ 
tial threshold or the just noticeable difference (JND). A nineteenth-century German scientist 
named Ernst Weber discovered that the JND between two stimuli was not an absolute amount, 
but an amount relative to the intensity of the first stimulus. Weber’s law, as it has come to be 
known, states that the stronger the initial stimulus, the greater the additional intensity needed for 
the second stimulus to be perceived as different. For example, during economic downturn, con¬ 
sumers become very price sensitive and are likely to note even small changes in price. How¬ 
ever, during such times, companies feel a squeeze on their profit margins because people are 
doing more with less. For example, if a marketer of a 16-ounce bag of whole-wheat pasta raises 
the price from $3.99 to $4.25, most consumers will notice. Therefore, instead of raising the price, 
the marketer leaves the price unchanged, but lowers the quantity to 13.25 ounces per bag. Be¬ 
cause this change is relatively small—that is, below the^JND—most consumers will not notice 
it, unless they look at the package carefully. Other examples of below-the-JND decreases, which 
are very common during economic downturns, are; boxes of baby wipes went to 72 from 
80 count; 16-ounce cans of cprn went to 15.5 ounces and then to 14.5 ounces; the amount of chips in 
a Doritos bag declined by 20% over a period of 2 years. Sometimes, marketers promote the smaller 
packages as premium versions. For example, Kraft introduced “Fresh Stacks" of premium saltines: 
Each box has 15% fewer crackers than a standard box, but the price of both boxes was identical. 11 

_ / 

The JND's Implications for Product Pricing and Improvement 

Weber’s law has important applications in marketing. Manufacturers and marketers endeavor to determine 
the relevant JNDs for their products for two reasons. First, they want to prevent changes (e.g., reductions 
in product size or quality, or increases in product price) from becoming readily discernible to the public 
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FIGURE 4.4 Changes in the Betty Crocker Symbol | 
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j 

(i.e., remain below the JND). Second, they want to ensure that product improvements (e.g., improved or i 
updated packaging, larger size, or lower price) are very apparent to consumers, but without being waste- 
fully extravagant (i.e., they are at or just above the JND). 

When it comes to product improvements, marketers very much want to meet or exceed the con¬ 
sumer’s differential threshold; that is, they want consumers to readily perceive any improvements j 

made in the original product. Marketers use the JND to determine the amount of improvement they j 

should make in their products. Improvements below the JND will not be perceived and will hurt the , 

credibility of a marketer promoting the product as “new and improved.” For example, when Apple ' 

came up with some new products for which it claimed sharper displays, many consumers were disap¬ 
pointed because, apparently, the improvements were below the JND and therefore unperceived. How¬ 
ever, when Apple introduced Retina Displays, they were hailed as a breakthrough technology because 
the improvements were far above the JND and easily noticeable. 

The JND'S Implications for Logos and Packaging 

Marketers often want to update their existing package designs without losing the recognition of loyal ; J 
consumers. They usually make a number of small changes, each carefully designed to fall below 
the JND so that consumers will perceive only minimal difference between succeeding versions. For 
example, Figure 4.4 shows how Betty Crocker, the General Mills symbol, has been updated seven 
times from 1936 to 1996, but the basic elements of the symbol changed only minimally from one . 

update to the next, in order to maintain continuous consumer recognition. > ; 

Figure 4.5 illustrates how Xerox, during its more than 100-year history, updated the company's 
logo many times. However, the logo was always updated carefully, with the JND in mind and without , 

moving too drastically away from the previous logo that consumers readily recognized, j 

Marketers who do not consider the impact of the JND when introducing new logos may anger 
their loyal customers. For example: J 

1. Within a few days after introducing its new logo in several stores, The Gap received negative i 

comments expressing resentment from customers. The firm immediately brought back its well- s 

known and liked logo. Apparently, the new logo was too far beyond the JND of many consum- j 

ers and too great of a change In The Gap’s visual identity. ! | 

2. On its fortieth anniversary, the Starbucks name was removed from its logo, leaving only a more j 

stylish illustration of the green mermaid. The company also revealed two future evolutions of 

its logo to be introduced, successively, on its fiftieth and sixtieth anniversaries. In spite of initial 

1 
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complaints from consumers, the company did not bring the old logo back. Apparently, although 
the change is clearly above the JND, Starbucks’ management believes that, as time passes, con¬ 
sumers will accept it. 

3. For decades, Tropicana’s brand symbol for its premium juice packaging has been an orange 
with a straw in it. Then, a new logo was introduced, depicting a large glass of orange juice^ 
Apparently the change was above the JND. Consumers complained, saying that they could no 
longer find’their beloved premium orange juice in supermarkets and that the new package was 
similar to inexpensive store brands. 

Subliminal Perception 

Chapter 3 described how motivation sometimes occurs below one’s level o f “^ cio ^ aw ^; 
People can be “stimulated" below their level of conscious awareness as well. That is, they canper 
, e ive stimuli without being consciously aware that they are doing so. Stimuli that are too weak or too 
brief to be consciously seen or heard may nevertheless be strong enough to be perceived by one or 
more receptor cells. This process is called subliminal perception, because the stimulus is beneath 
the threshold, or ’’limen,” of conscious, awareness, though obviously not beneath the absolute thresh- 

° ld °Tte e eff3veness o°f so-called subliminal advertising was reportedly first tested at a dnve-m mowe 
thea^ N^w Jersey in 1957, where the words “Eat popcorn” and “Drink Coca-Cola" «» b** 
on the screen during die movie. Exposure times were so short that vicwers were unawant of seeing^ y 
message. It was reported that during the six-week test period t was disc0V ered 
Cola sales increased 18%, but these findings were later reported to be false. Years later, 

2SSZJto .i»pte subliminal sttaulu. "COKE” rav'dto »»,' flfc. ,n .ubi.cu .fe .ubl.mrnid 
command "DRINK COKE" did not have a pester cffco, nor did it have my 

Despite the many studies of subliminal persuasion, there is no evidence thatsubUmmaladvcrn g 
oersuaSs Lple to buy goods or services. A review of the research indicates that subliminal 
tion has no effect on attitudes toward products and consumption behavior, an at mos o 1 
were ’“eseaSS’ in highly artificial situations. 13 A study from done'in a laboratory support^ 

this conclusion. Subjects were asked to keep a running total of numbers flashed on a screen, w y 

were also exposed to images of either IBM or Apple logos, shoWn at a speed faster *an could be con¬ 
sciously seemThe subjects then performed a creativity exercise. The subjects subliminally exposed to 
the Apple logo scored higher on the creativity test than those exposed to the KM logo or to no logo at 
all 14 Some interpret these results to mean that a brand can make you perform better. For example, if you 
wear a swimsuit worn and endorsed by a champion swimmer, you will swim faster. Others argue that 
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the results of the experiment simply'mean that a subliminal stimuli!* may trigger certain • 

' «c«3, tad to different btovta Htme», toe 

to snblirnto edvertlems iney ^nee MtocM, beinrvior, .nch u lb« orbliininU 

" • • sages broadcasted in malls may lower shoplifting rates. However, there is no credible evidence that such 

' advertising can get consumers to engage in shopping a voluntary and pleasant behawor. 

• •• = Over the years, there have been sporadic reports of marketers using subliminal 

•> • ‘ 'forts' to influence consumption behavior! For example, in 1995 Disney ™ ^ 

Ltal message in'to AMto (where Ore to» ^d«r^» 

off voiir doihes” in a subauctible voice) and The Lion Kmg.(where the letters S-E-X” are aliegeoiy __ 
\ fotmeil in a cloud of dust). At times, it has been difficult fo separate truth from fiction regarding such « 
^ i^iipdUliOTis^vdieh £oihe' of the subliminal methods, were tested methodicaily.nsiiig 

: • ; :• Sc Search procedures, the research.Results did not support the notion that siibhmmal 

persuade consumers tti.act in a given manner. As tosexual embeds, most researchers ^oftheopm- 
• bn that “what you see is what you get’; that is, a vivid imagmahon can see whatever it wants to see 
in just about any situation. And that pretty, much sums up the whole notion of perception. Individuals 

see what they want to see and what they expect to see. • ' , 


Perceptual Selection 


Learning Objective 
2 To understand why con¬ 
sumers process only a 
small amount of the infor¬ 
mation they receive. 


Subconsciously, consumers are very selective when exposed to stimuli. An individual may look at some 
!£ ignore others, and turn away from still others. In actuality, people receive (i.e., P=rceive)ody 
a still fiction of the stimuli to which they are exposed. Consider, for example a woman at a Whole 
FoodsMarket. She may be exposed to more than 30,000 products of different colony, and shapes 
toperhaps 300 people (looking, walking, searching, talking); to smells and tastes (from fruit, .and 
sample displays^ sounds within the store (audio announcements, music, cooking demonstrations) 
and many other stimuli. Yet she manages on a regular basis to visit the store select the items sbe necds 
pay for them, and leave, all within a relatively brief period of time, without losing her sanity or her per¬ 
sonal orientation to the world around her. This is because she exercises select*,ty in perception. 

Which stimuli get selected depends on two major factors, in addition to the nature of the stimu¬ 
lus itself: (1) consumers’ previous experience as it affects their expectations (what they are prepared, 
or “set” to see) and (2) their motives at the time (their needs, desires, interests, and so on). Each of 
these factors can increase or decrease the probability that a stimulus will be perceived. 


The Stimulus , 

Physical stimuli that affect consumers’ perceptions of products and evoke attention include the prod¬ 
uct itself. its attributes, package design, brand name, advertisements, and commercials (induding 
copy claims, choice and sex of model, positioning of model, size of ad, and typography), and place¬ 
ment of promotional messages within the advertising space. Ads that contrast with their environments 
are very likely to be noticed. The use of a dramatic image of the product against a white background 
with tittle copy in a print advertisement, the absence of sound in a commercial’s opening.scene, an an 
appearing where consumers do not expect it—all offer sufficient contrast from their environments to 

achieve differentiation and merit the consumer’s attention. . 

Contrast is one of the most attention-compelling attributes of a stimulus. Advertisers often useex- 
treme attention-getting devices to achieve maximum contrast and, thus, penetrate ihe consumer s^rce^ 
tual “screen." The Crest ads in Figure 4.6 illustrate a good use of contrasL They evoke conttast because 
they show two objects-^hemes and coffee^olored in white, which is an inaccurate. Crests benent 
comes through clearly: Eating cherries or drinking coffee stains teeth and Crest can remove such s ains. 

Other forms of contrast are unexpected and unrealistic images. 

Shocking and unrealistic images provoke attention. The ads in Hgure 4.7 are from a campaign 
created by the Children’s Defense Fund, an advocacy group. It depicts the, potential tragic, long-term 
costs of cutting government-financed initiatives for children. One ad depicts a pregnant woman whose 
head is that of an infant girl and explains that cutting just $4,000 of Medicaid and food stamps from a 
girl in a low-income home is likely to get her to drop out of school. Then, the teenager might become 
pregnant, which will cost taxpayers a lot of money because the government pays huge sums for teen 
pregnancies. A second ad shows a tattooed man in a prison cell, whose head is that of an infant boy. 
The ad warns that eliminating early education investments now increases the infant s chances of going 
to prison later by up to 39%, and paying for that imprisonment will cost taxpayers nearly three times 
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FIGURE 4.6 Contrasts Provoke Attention: Crest Removes Stains from Teeth 


more per year than the cost of the child’s education. The images of combining infant faces-with adult 
bodies are shocking and make the ads highly noticeable. 15 

Expectations 

People usually see what they expect to see, and what they expect to see is usually based on familiar¬ 
ity, previous experience,, or a set of expectations. In a marketing context, a person tends to perceive 
products and product attributes according to his or her own expectations. A student who has been 
told by his friends that a particular professor is interesting and dynamic will probably perceive the 
professor in that maimer when the class begins; a teenager who attends a horror movie that has been 
billed as terrifying will probably find it so. Sometimes, stimuli that conflict sharply with expectations 
receive more attention than those that conform to expectations. One study found that people who 
believed that they had prepared the dishes they tasted rated the food almost twice as high as others 
who tasted the same food but did not prepare it. 16 These results have implications for many “I made it 
myself’ products. Marketers should stress the self-preparation aspects in all the promotions for those 
products, because such statements are likely to enhance their customers’ satisfaction. 

For years, some marketers have used blatant sexuality,in advertisements for products to which 
sex is not relevant, in the belief that such advertisements would attract a high degree of attention. 
However, ads with irrelevant sexuality often defeat the marketer's objectives, because readers tend to 
remember the sexual aspects of the ad (c.g., the innuendo or the model), but not the product or brand 
advertised. Nevertheless, some advertisers continue to use erotic appeals in promoting a wide variety 
of products, (see Chapter 7). 

t * 

Motives 

People tend to perceive the things they need or want: The stronger the need, the greater the tendency 
to ignore unrelated stimuli in the environment. A student who is looking for a new cell phone provider 
is more likely to notice and read carefully ads for deals and special offers regarding such services 
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FIGURE 4.7 Shocking Images Induce Attention: Children’s Defense Fund 


than his roommate who is satisfied with his present cellular service. In general, there is a height¬ 
ened awareness of stimuli that are relevant to one’s needs and interests and a decreased awareness 
of stimuli that are irrelevant. An individual’s perceptual process simply attunes itself more closely to 
those elements in the environment that are important to him or her. Someone who is overweight is 
more likely to notice ads for diet foods; a sexually repressed person may perceive sexual symbolism 
where none exists. 

Marketing managers recognize the efficiency of targeting their products to the perceived needs 
of consumers. For example, a marketer can determine through marketing research what different seg¬ 
ments of consumers view as the ideal attributes of the products they need and wish to purchase. The 
marketer can then segment the market on the basis of those needs, and vary the product advertising, 
so that consumers in each segment will perceive the product as meeting their own special needs, 
wants, or interests. 


Selective Perception 

As the preceding discussion illustrates, the consumer's selection of stimuli from the environment is 
based on the interaction of expectations and motives with the stimulus itself. Selective exposure oc¬ 
curs when consumers tune Into messages that they find pleasant or with which they are sympathetic, 
and they actively avoid, painful or threatening ones. They also selectively expose themselves to adver¬ 
tisements that reassure them of the wisdom of their purchase decisions. 

Consumers exercise a great deal of selectivity in terms of the attention they give to commercial 
stimuli. Selective attention is, consumers' heightened awareness of stimuli that meet their needs or 
interests and minimal awareness of stimuli irrelevant to their needs. Thus, consumers are likely to 
note ads for products that would satisfy their needs and disregard those in which they have no inter¬ 
est. People also vary in terms of the kinds of information in which they are interested and the form of 
message and type of medium they prefer. Some people are more interested in price, some in appear¬ 
ance, and some in social acceptability. Some people like complex, sophisticated messages; others like 
simple ones. 
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Perceptual defense takes place when consumers subconsciously screen out stimuli that they 
find psychologically threatening, even though exp.osure has already taken place. Thus, threatening 
or.otherwise damaging stimuli are less likely to be consciously perceived than are neutral stimuli at 
the same'level of exposure. Furthermore, individuals sometimes unconsciously distort information 
>h»r Is not consistent with their needs, values , and beliefs. Ode way jo combat perceptual defense i» 
to vary and increase the amount of sensory input. For example, because surveys showed that most 
smokers no longer pay attention to the written warning labejs on cigarette packs, some laws now 
require tobacco firms to feature.graphic health warnings on cigarette packs' and vary the text of these 
messages.' .. A. • 

Consdmers, often protect themselves from being bombarded with stimuli by "blocking” some 
stimuli from conscious awareness: They do so out of seif-protection, because of the visually over¬ 
whelming native of the woridih. which we live. The popularity of such devices as TIVo and DVRs, 
‘ which enable Viewers to slop over TV commercials with great ease, is, in part, atr outcome of indi¬ 
viduals’ quest for avoiding exposure to unwanted stimuli, such as commercials. 


\ ' 


Perceptual Organization 


Learning Objective 
3 To understand how con¬ 
sumers organize consump¬ 
tion-related information. 


People do not experience the numerous stimuli they select from the environment as separate and dis¬ 
crete sensations; rather, they tend to organize them into groups and perceive them as unified wholes. 
Thus, the perceived characteristics of even the simplest stimulus are viewed as a function of the 
whole to which the stimulus appears to belong. This method of perceptual organization simplifies life 
considerably for the individual. The principles underlying perceptual organization are often called 
Gestalt psychology (in German, “Gestalt” means “pattern or configuration"). Three of the basic prin¬ 
ciples of perceptual organization are figure and ground, grouping, and closure. 


Figure and Ground 

The term figure and ground refers to the interrelationship between the stimulus itself (i.e., figure) 
and the environment or context within which it appears (i.e., ground). As noted earlier, stimuli that 
contrast with their environment are more likely to be noticed. A sound must be louder or softer, a 
color brighter or paler. The simplest visual illustration consists of a figure on a ground (i.e., back¬ 
ground). The figure is perceived more clearly because, in contrast to its ground, it appears to be well 
defined, solid, and in the forefront. The ground is usually perceived as indefinite, hazy, and continu¬ 
ous. The common line that separates the figure and the ground is generally attributed to the figure 
rather than to the ground, which helps give the figure greater definition. Consider the stimulus of 
music. People can either “bathe” in music or listen to music. In the first case, music is simply back¬ 
ground to other activities; in the second, it is the figure. Figure is more clearly perceived because it 
appears to be dominant; in contrast, ground appears to be subordinate and, therefore, less important. 

Prior experiences affect how figure and ground pattern are perceived. For example, 
a short time following the destruction of the World Trade Center on September 11, 2001, 
by hijacked auplanes, one of the authors came across an ad for Lufthansa (Germany’s 
national airline) that featured a flying jet, photographed from the ground up, between two glass high- 
rise buildings. Rather than focusing on the brand and the jet (i.e., the figure), all the viewer could 
think about was the two tall glass towers in the background (i.e., the ground), and the possibility of 
the jet crashing into them. When the author presented the ad to his students, many expressed the same 
thoughts. Clearly, this figure-ground reversal was the outcome of the painful events that occurred in 

September 2001. > 

Advertisers have to put advertisements together carefully to make sure that the stimulus they want 
noted is seen as figure and not as ground. The musical background must not overwhelm the jingle; the 
background of an advertisement must not detract from the product Print advertisers often silhouette 
their products against a nondistinct background to make sure that the features they want noted are 
clearly perceived. The Canadian Dental Association ad in Figure 4.8 illustrates how people cannot no¬ 
tice gum disease, but dentists can. The gums are the “ground" that stirrounds a “figure." The “figure” is 
gum disease, which cannot be seen easily, because, unless you are a dentist, the figure and ground are 
not easily distinguishable when gum disease occurs. In some cases, the blurring of figure and ground 
is deliberate. A well-known Absolut Vodka campaign ran print ads in which the figure (the shape of the 
Absolut bottle) was poorly delineated against its ground, challenging readers to search for the bottle; 
the resulting audience "participation" produced more intense ads and greater consumer attention. 
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FIGURE 4.8 Figure and Ground Reversal 

The picture of the woman in Figure 4.9 is another example of figure-ground reversal. How old 
would you say she is? Look again very carefully. Depending on how you perceive figure and how 
you perceive ground, she can be either in her early 20s or her late 70s. Marketers must test their ad¬ 
vertisements in order to ensure that they do not confuse consumers because there is no clear indica¬ 
tion of which is figure and which is ground. 



Obscuring the Distinction Between Figure and Ground 

A marketing technique based on the principle of figure-and-ground consists of inserting advertise¬ 
ments into entertainment content Product placement takes place when the advertised product (i.e., 
the figure) is deliberately integrated into the TV show or film (i.e., the ground) in one or more of the 
following ways: 17 . 1 

1. The product is used by the cast (e.g., in such shows as Survivor and American Idol). 

2. The product is integrated into the plot (e.g., a Sex and the City episode centered around Absolut 
vodka was entitled “Absolut Hunk"). 

3. The product is associated with a character (e.g., the character is also the product’s advertising 

spokesperson). • 

One study found that a brand integrated and prominently featured in a TV program may produce 
negative feelings toward the brand among viewers who liked the program a lot , but those who liked 
the program less were more likely to develop positive attitudes toward the brand." Thus, advertisers 
must be extremely careful in using product placement. 
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FIGURE 4.9 Depending on One’s Perception of Figure and 
Ground, the Women Is Either Old or Young 


Increasingly and deliberately, consumers avoid watching TV commercials by using time-shifting 
devices such as DVRs programmed to delay a live broadcast by, say, fifteen minutes, sophisticated 
remote controls, or the "skip ad” option online. In response, advertisers have been trying to outsmart 
consumers by creating their own shows (i.e., content). Budweiser created a reality show entitled The 
Big Time, featuring Budweiser logos on the contestants’ clothing. Kmart founded an online show 
for teenage girls entitled First Day, in which all the cast members wear Kmart clothes. Three large 
stores—Saks Fifth Avenue, Macy’s, and H&M—created a national reality TV show entitled Fash¬ 
ion Star, which features their store buyers (i.e., those who decide on the clothes the store sells) as 
the judges of aspiring fashion designers, who appear as the contestants. 19 These practices show how 
clever marketers can blur the distinction between figures (i.e., promotional message or symbol) and 
ground (i.e., the program’s content) and expose consumers to advertisements even if the consumers 
try to avoid them. 

Grouping 

Grouping refers to people’s instinctive tendency to group stimuli together so that they become a uni¬ 
fied picture or impression. The perception of stimuli as groups or chunks of information, rather than 
as discrete bits of information, facilitates memory and recall. Marketers use grouping to imply certain 
desired meanings in connection with their products. For example, an advertisement for tea may show 
a young man and woman sipping tea in a beautifully appointed room before a blazing hearth. The 
overall mood implied by the grouping of stimuli leads the consumer to associate the drinking of tea 
with romance, fine living, and winter warmth. i 

We remember and repeat our social security numbers, because we automatically group them 
into three "chunks," rather than trying to remember nine separate numbers. Similarly, we recall and 
repeat phone numbers in three segments: the area code, first three digits, and the last four digits. 
Also, for decades, Americans had five-digit Zip Codes grouped as a single chunk*, when four ad¬ 
ditional digits were added to Zip Codes, the U.S. Postal Service has faced a challenge in its quest to 
get Americans to recall the extra digits, because it was trying to^acid a new chunk of information to a 
strongly established grouping pattern. 

Grouping has implications for placing products in supermarkets. For example, as part of a new 
in-store marketing campaign, Vlasic’s pickle jars were moved from the aisles where they had tra¬ 
ditionally been placed to locations next to the products with which pickles are eaten, such as ham¬ 
burgers and buns. The placement of Coca-Cola products in supermarkets is a brilliant example of 
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grouping. The company creates “interaction points" by placing different-size Coca-Cola bottles and. 
its bottled.^ater next to foods with which they are “connected." For example, bottled water is placed 
near salad bars and family-size bottles of Coke pext to takeout counters containing large portions of 
prepared foods. 




Closure 

Closure is people's instinclj to Organize pieces, of sensory input into a complete image or feeling. Indi¬ 
viduals need c^QSure^which meins that fi: .^ perceive'a stimulus as incomplete, they are compelled to 
figure out its.cornpiete.rneaning. 1 If;s message..tjhiey receive .is incomplete, they consciously or subcon¬ 
sciously fill in toehiissing pieces.'If tiie fiill understanding of a promotional message requires compfe- 
tion and some mental effort; consumers are likely to take the tune to figure out its m ea nin g in order to 
fed closure. Foi: example, the Gillettead? in Figure 4.10,; are better remembered than completed ones, 
because a person facing partial content feels compelled to finaliz e it so as to achieve closure. Some 
examples of that inducc.closure include: (1) asking consumers to un-scramble Words (e.g„ a Clorox 
ads Hcfipg unexpected uses of the product* such as, when unscrambled, read “dog bowl” and a baby’s 
“teething ring”); (2) showing pictures and asking consumers to name the activities or items shown (e.g.. 
Figure 15.3); (3) including words with missing letters and asking consumers to fill in the blanks; and 
(4) asking consumers to match, say, occupations with people shown wearing different styles of clothes. 

The need for closure has interesting implications for marketers. Promotional messages in which 
viewers are required to “fill in” information beg for completion by consumers, and the very act of 
completion serves to involve consumers more deeply in the message. In a related vein, advertis¬ 
ers have discovered that they can achieve excellent results by using the soundtrack of a frequently 
viewed television commercial on radio. Consumers who arc familiar with the TV commercial per¬ 
ceive the audio track alone as incomplete; in their need for completion, they mentally play back the 
ad’s visual content from memory. 



FIGURE 4.10 Consumers Will “Fill In” The "Missing" Parts 
of the Gillette Ads 
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Perceptual Interpretation: Stereotyping 


Learning Objective 
4 To understand why and 
. how consumers "add" 
biases to stimuli and the 
implications of this ten¬ 
dency for marketing. 


The preceding discussion has emphasized that perception is a personal phenomenon. People exercise 
selectivity as to which stimuli they perceive, and they, organize these stimuli on the basis of certain 
psychological principles. The interpretation of stimuli is also uniquely, individual, because it is based 
on what individuals expect to see in light of their previous experiences, the number of plausible ex¬ 
planations they can envision, and their motives and interests at the time of perception. 

Stimuli are often highly ambiguous. Some stimuli are weak because of such factors as poor vis- 
'' ibility, brief exposure, high noise level, or constant fluctuation. When stimuli are highly ambiguous, 
an individual will usually interpret them in such a way that they serve to fulfill personal needs, wishes, 
interests, and so on. This is the principle that provides the rationale for the projective tests discussed 
in Chapter 3. J>uch tests provide ambiguous stimuli (such as incomplete sentences, unclear pictures, 
or untitled cartoons) to respondents who are asked to interpret them. How a person describes a vague 
illustration is a rejection not of the stimulus itself, but of the subject’s own needs, wants, and desires. 
Through the interpretation of ambiguous stimuli, respondents reveal a great deal about themselves. 

Individuals carry biased pictures in their minds of the meanings of various stimuli, which are 
termed stereotypes. Sometimes, when presented with sensory stjmuli, people “add” these biases to 
what they see or hear and thus form distorted impressions. Several years ago, an ad for Benetton 
featuring two men—one black and one white—handcuffed together, which was part of the “United 
Colors of Benetton” campaign promoting racial harmony, produced a public outcry because people 
perceived it as depicting a white man arresting a black man. Clearly, this perception was the result of 
stereotypes, as there was nothing in the ad to indicate that the white person was arresting the black 
person rather than the other way around. Marketers must be aware of possible stereotypes, because 
these images reflect people’s expectations and influence how stimuli are subsequently perceived. 

The Saab ad in figure 4.11 is a prime example of trying to dispel a stereotype. Apparently, Saab 
discovered that many consumers (possibly, many Swedes) perceived its cars as similar to luxury cars 
made in Germany (presumably because some Saab and BMW models look simil ar) The ad’s taalin* 
is “Nicht German,” which means “Not German,” and its copy reads as follows: “We mean no disre¬ 
spect to our Bavarian neighbors. After all, German luxury cars are some of the finest in the world. But 
here, in Sweden, Saabs are designed for a different kind of driver.”* The ad then details the specific 
features of the car model advertised. 



Nicht 

German. 
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FIGURE 4.11 Dlipelllng a Stereotype: Saab la Not Oerman 


* Sub id copy 
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There are many reasons behind stereotyping. Generally, people, stereotype because 1 ■ 

processing of sensory input quicker and easier. For example, many children have been “ ca 

offer their seats on a bus to older persons, because, presumably, older persons are physi y w . 

On occasion, however, an athletic older person may refuse fhe offer, or even be insulted by it, because 
he or she feels that stereotyping all older persons as weak is an insult Similarly; we often typecast 
movie stars as, say, “action heroes" and may be reluctant to see a romantic comedy in which they play 
a leading role. We must note that stereotyping consists of oversimplifying an .image either positive y 
of negatively. Therefore, when we pass an H&M store that just opened, we immediately know that it 
offers fashionable clothing at reasonable prices. In this case, the stereotype is positive and the result 

. of previous Shopping and IfdtM’s positive image. *_ ' 

The trigger^ of stereotyping are physical appearance, descriptive terms, first impressions, and the 
hslo effect . \ ■' ' ! ‘'. ' ' - 


Physical Appearance 

People tend to attribute the qualities they associate with certain types of people to others who resem¬ 
ble them, whether or not they consciously recognize the similarity v For this reason, the selection of 
models fpr print advertisements and for television commercials can be a key element in their persua- . 
siveness. Culturally, attractive models are likely to be more persuasive and have a more positive influ¬ 
ence on consumer attitudes and behavior than average-looking models; attractive men are perceived 
as more successful businessmen than average-looking men. However, using attractive models without 
any other considerations does not increase ads’ effectiveness. Thus, advertisers must ensure that there 
is a rational match between the product advertised and the physical attributes of the model used to 
promote it For example, highly attractive models are likely to be perceived as having more expertise 
regarding enhancement products (e.g., jewelry, lipstick, perfume), but not problem-solving products 
(e.g., products that correct beauty flaws, such as acne or dandruff). The SPYMUSEUM.ORG ads 
shown in Figure 4.12 poke fun at physical stereotyping with the headline “nothing is what it seems” 
and a portrayal of people who presumably are spies, although they “do not look like spies.” That is, 
they defy most people’s mental images of spies. 

Products’ physical appearance often influences consumers’ judgments. A study indicated that 
the perceived taste of orange juice and consumers’ ability to distinguish between three levels of 
sweetness were influenced by subtle color variations of the juice and also, somewhat unexpectedly, 
that such variations influenced perceived taste more than brand and price. 21 The shape of pack¬ 
ages has great influence on consumers’ impressions (as discussed later in this chapter) and affects 
consumers' expectations. For this reason, ice cream packages are round because this shape was 
found to communicate abundance. An experimental study investigated how consumers construed 
the attributes of facial tissue products from print ads, each including one of the following three 
objects (in varied forms): cats, sunsets, and abstract paintings. The study found that a “fluffy cat” 
communicated a soft and expensive tissue, whereas a “colorful cat” conveyed a soft and colotful 
tissue. Among the sunset images, the “soft sunset” expressed a soft, expensive, and colorful tissue, 
whereas a “roadside sunset” conveyed a neither soft nor colorful but an inexpensive product 22 


Descriptive Terms 

Stereotype* are often reflected in verbal messages. For example, consumers who eat foods with elab¬ 
orate names such as “succulent Italian seafood filet” are very likely to rate those foods as tastier and 
more appealing than those who eat the same foods with such mundane names as “seafood filet.” As 
another example, the common expression "he drives like a real man" connotes fast, aggressive, and 
even somewhat reckless driving, whereas the expression “he drives like a woman” portrays the driver 
as effeminate. The ad from Mothers Against Drunk Driving (MADD) in Figure 4.13 dispels the “ef¬ 
feminate” image by stating that slower and less aggressive driving represents more responsible driv¬ 
ing for both genders. 

Although distinct brand names are Important to all products or services, associations that con¬ 
sumers make with certain names are particularly crucial in marketing services, because services are 
abstract and intangible. For exumple, names such as "Federal Express" and "Humana" (a provider 
of health services) are excellent names because they are distinctive, memorable, and relevant to the 
services that they offer. In contrast, “Allegis"—a short-lived brand name aimed at creating a busi¬ 
ness travel concept by combining United Airlines, Hertz, and Hilton and Westin Hotels under one 
umbrella—failed because it conveyed nothing to consumers about the type of services it offered 13 
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FIGURE 4.12 Stereotypes: What Do Spies Look Like? 


Advertisers must be careful about using canned stereotypes and "common wisdom" in their per¬ 
suasive messages. For example, gender-role stereotypes view young boys as having "instrumental" 
orientation focused on problem solving and young girls as havipg "communal" orientation focused 
on relationships and group harmony. A study examined young children’s attitudes toward ads that 
included “instrumental" scripts (e.g., eating a cracker will make you strong) and "communal" scripts 
(e.g., a cracker is a great snack to have with your friends). The study found that preadolescent chil¬ 
dren did not necessarily respond more favorably to messages that included stereotypical gender-role 
attributes. 14 
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FIGURE 4.13 MADD: Dispelling a Negative Stereotype Caused by 
Descriptive Terms 


First Impressions 

First impressions tend to be lasting, as illustrated by the saying that "You’ll never have a second 
chance'to make a first impression.” Because first impressions are often lasting, introducing a new 
product before it has been perfected may prove fatal to its ultimate success; subsequent infor¬ 
mation about its advantages, even if true, will often be negated by the memory of its early poor 
performance. When one retailer put a picture of an aloe vera leaf and the wording "Aloe Vera” on 
the surface of its mattress, at first impression consumers assumed that aloe vera was a component 
of the ticking (the mattress cover), and the retailer had great difficulty in dispelling this initial 
impression. 23 

Halo Effect 

The Halo effect refers to the overall evaluation of an object that is based on the evaluation of just 
one or a few dimensions. The linguistic doflnltlon-of “halo” signifies light, honor, and glory. Thus, in 
marketing, the term refers to a prestigious image of a product "rubbing off on” other products mar¬ 
keted under the same brand name. For example, consumers who admire Porsche cars will be willing 
to spend a lot of money on sunglasses and other accessories sold under the same brand name Histori 
cally, the term refers to situations in which the evaluation of a single object or person on a multitude 
of dimensions .s based on the evaluation of just one or a few dimensions (e.g., a man is Worthy, 
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fine, and noble because he looks you. in the eye when he speaks). Consumer behaviorists broadened _ 
the notion of the halo effect to include the evaluation of multiple objects (e.g., a product line) on the 
basis of the evaluation of just one dimension (a brand name or a spokesperson). Using this broader 
definition, marketers can take advantage of the halo effect when,they extend a brand name associated. 
with one line of products to another 1 line. The lucrative field of licensing is based on the halo effect 
Manufacturers and retailers hope to acquire instant recognition and status for their products by asso¬ 
ciating them with well-known names. 

Tampering with the perceived halo effect of a product or brand can be disastrous. For example, 
in an attempt to enhance the image of JW Marriott, the Marriott hotel chain's upscale brand, Marriott _■ 
took over the Righa Royal Ho til, an upscale hotel in New York City, and renamed it the JW Marriott 
- New York. When the new name signs went up, scores of regular, upscale customers, who always 
stayed at the Righa when visiting New York City,' canceled their reservations because they did not 
' want to tell coU^agues to contact them at the Marriott The company restored the Righa Royal Hotel 
• ■ name, with the JW Marriott name included in smaller print 26 * . 


Consumer Imagery 


Learning Objective 

5 To understand the ele¬ 
ments of consumers' 
imagery. 


Consumer imagery refers to consumers’ perceptions of all the components of products, services, and 
brands, and to how consumers evaluate the quality of marketers’ offerings. Products and brands have 
images and symbolic values for consumers based on the unique benefits that these products claim 
they provide. The following section examines consumers’ perceived images of products, brands, ser¬ 
vices, prices, product quality, retail stores, and manufacturers. 


Brand Image 

The desired outcome of effective positioning is a distinct “position" (or image) that a brand occupies 
in consumers’ minds. This mental “position” must be unique and represent the core benefit the brand 
provides. Most new products fail because they are perceived as “me too" offerings that do not offer 
consumers any advantages or unique benefits over competitive products. The essence of the market¬ 
ing concept is to create products that fulfill consumer needs. However, as more and more brands 
within a given product category fulfill consumers’ needs effectively, consumers often rely primarily 
on the brand’s image and claimed benefits in their purchase decisions. Furthermore, in today’s highly 
competitive marketplace, a distinctive brand image is very difficult to create and maintain. For exam¬ 
ple, the BlackBerry has been a highly successful product and dominated the market, and was proba¬ 
bly the first smartphone introduced. However, consumers perceive many newer smartphones as being 
more fun and exciting than the BlackBerry, which they perceive as mainly suitable for business and 
not for personal use and multitasking. Clearly, if it is to remain a viable competitor in the smartphone 
market, BlackBerry must broaden its appeal. 27 

Take, for example, the chore of washing clothes, where the consumer’s need is straightforward: 
To end up with clean clothes. However, the manner in which this need is fulfilled and the clothes are 
cleaned differs among brands’ competitive claims. The manner of bringing about the clean clothes 
(i.e., fulfilling a need) is the brand’s claimed benefit. The more unique the benefit and the way it 
is communicated to consumers, the more likely it is that the perceived image will differentiate the 
brand' from its competitors. A unique perceived image leads to brand loyalty, where consumers buy 
the brand consistently and neither try nor switch to other brands. Table 4.2 lists the benefit claims and 
intended perceived images of several detergent brands. 21 

Occasionally, a brand’s image must be updated. Consumers often view products that have been 
around for a long time as boring, especially when newer alternatives are Introduced. Swect’N Low 
pioneered the artificial sweeteners category, but in recent years had to compete with newer products. 
The ads in Figure 4.14 showhow Swect’N Low uses pink—the color by which it is widely recog¬ 
nized—to convey a more playfhl and artistic image. Other examples of brand image updates, focused 
on creating emotional bonds between tho products and consumers, are described in Table 4.3. M 


. Package Image 

In addition to the product’s name, appearance, and features, packaging also conveys the brand’s 
image. For example, the Tide detergent version that predominantly promises stain removal comes in 
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an orange plastic container with a large handle on its side and CQnveys the "heaviness" of the product, 
because consumers associate heaviness with the power to remove stains. In contrast, the New Tide 
Total Care products, which promise scents of fresh morning, rain, and spring days, come in slim¬ 
mer, slicker packages in brighter shades of orange than the regular Tide, and the handle is angled 
and congruent with the more sophisticated benefit claim of this version of Tide. The container of the 
Ivory Snow detergent is white, round, and without a handle; this implies'that the detergent should be 
squeezed into the washer, thus supporting the "gentle cleanliness" claim of this brand. 

The percepdon of scent and the associations made with different aromas vary greatly among 
individuals. For this reason, it is extremely difficult to convey an ;*image" of a fragrance. Tb buy¬ 
ers of perfumes, the only tangible evidence of the product's nature and quality is the packaging the 
cost of which often accounts for up to 5096 of the total cost of the perfume. A study identified sev¬ 
eral holistic (or Gestalt) designs of packages, each conveying a distinct, prominent brand impression. 
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TABLE 4.3 feBfaiyd Iniagy Updates Designioci to Groati?. Emoti'onal’Bonds,Betyveon .Brands . 

’ '• . , and Consumers t r , . * ■ - 



-'brandT^' ^ 


THEME 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


zgmm. 


StarKist Tbna ‘‘Sorry, Charlie 

••-r~ .ii r : \ (reworked) 

• i *. "V ' ' »‘V_• . 



Reworks the brand’s vintage "Sorry, Charlie” slogan. Some refer to ads based oil 
. nostalgia as "comfort marketing”—an approach whose objective is to evoke fond 
memories of mascots and songs. . 




Lay’s Potato Chips “Happiness is simple” 



\fZrin3nrUf ' w, *t*•'" * v 


Gdogle 


Nostalgia, engaging 
consumers in technology 


Mott’s Apple Juice “Words to grow by” 


Colonial 

Williamsburg 


“Be part of the story” 


Features actual farmers who grow potatoes used to make the chips. They appear 
genuine, simple, and plain-spoken. The idea is to get consumers to think of Lay’s as 
a food rather than a snack. The campaign’s theme is "Happiness is simple,” and the 
website features a “Happiness Exhibit.” 

’ Employs classic TV commercials from the 1960s and 70s. It demonstrates how Web 
ads can be engaging and stir the soul rather than being strictly transactional and 
informative. For example, a classic 1972 “Hilltop” spot for Coke featured a chorus 
singing “buy the world a Coke and keep it company.” The Google ad asks consum¬ 
ers to send free Cokes around the world to people they have never met through mo¬ 
bile applications and customized vending machines. 

Aimed at mothers of children aged 6 and younger and focused on joining them 
together. The mothers are invited to share their thoughts on raising a family in a 
dedicated Web site. 

. The campaign is for an attraction that recreates life in 18th-century Virginia; it is fo¬ 
cused on “engagement interaction” and seeks to establish an active role for visitors. 


Sources: Mark Hachman. “Dell's ‘More You’ Ads Mean a Renewed Consumer Push.” 7.5.11 online.wsj.com; Stuart Elliott. “Google Remixes Old Campaigns. Adding a Dash of 
Digital Tools.'3.8.12 nytimes.com; Stuart Elliott. “In New Ads. Stirring Memories of Commercials Past,' 1.12.12 nytimes.com; Stuart Elliott, “Sit Under the Apple Tree With 
Me, Juice Brand Asks.” 6.7.10 nytimes.com Swart Elliott, “Promoting • Pouto Chip Using Many Farmers, and Less Salt." May 25.2010, nytimes.com; Stuart Elliott. “So. Virginia. 
What's the Story," nytimes.com February 1,2010. 

For each package type, the study also identified the brand personality features that consumers as¬ 
sociate with it. Generic images of the package types and the corresponding perceptions appear in 
Figure 4.15. 38 


Service Image 

Compared with manufacturing firms, service marketers face several unique problems in position¬ 
ing and promoting their offerings. Because services are intangible, image becomes a key factor in 
differentiating a service from its competition. Thus, the marketing objective is to enable the con¬ 
sumer to link a specific image with a specific brand name. Many service marketers have developed 
strategies to provide customers with visual images and tangible reminders of their service offer¬ 
ings. These include delivery vehicles painted in distinct colors, restaurant matchbooks, packaged 
hotel soaps and shampoos, and a variety of other specialty items. Many service companies feature 
real service employees in their ads (as tangiblo cues) and use people-focused themes to differenti¬ 
ate themselves. 

The design of the service environment is an important aspect of service positioning strategy, 
and sharply influences consumer Impressions. For example, targeting the’ dynamic and techno^ 
logically oriented Generation Y, many stores significantly increased ti>o sensory stimuli provided 
within the store, including live DJs, dim lighting, scented environments, loud ultramodern music 
flat-screen TVs, and live models. Some Apple stores are open 24 hours and are designed to keep 
Apple users there even if they are not buying products. Thus, the stores include long tables and 
chairs with electrical outlets and wireless online access so that Apple users can work nn *>,»• 
projects and also interact with other users. One study indicated that the arousal level withinT* 
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PACKAGE. MASSIVE 


CONTRASTING 


NATURAL 


• DELICATE NONDESCRIPT 



Perceived as '■ ' Robust and Nonharmonious.apd .1 Harmonious and Muted, sleek. Simple, clean, discreet, 

■ linelaboradve * .imeoillAr V. ' ArWrxtr nivlifFmntiiihWfrnni 


irregular 


archetypical 



delicate, ’• undifferendable from 

elaborate,, others 

and attendon- 
getting 

uriexcit- 


■ .'* .. rugged (i. 'e.^, strong,- abiht^(i.e.,competencej ^ cated.but'nqt • • . 

'' . robust) ' : .V ' • rugged' 


Source; UJL Orth and K. Malkewitz, “Holistic Package Designs..." Journal of Marketing 72 (May 2008): 64-81. 


FIGURE 4.15 Perceptions of Perfume Bottles 


Perceived Price 

Perceived price is the customer’s view of the value that he or she receives from the purchase. For 
example, consumers generally perceive a low price for a meal at a fast-food outlet, as well as a high 
price for a meal at a gourmet restaurant, as consistent with the value that they receive in both in¬ 
stances and therefore as fair. However, many reasonable consumers may argue that paying about 
$500 per person for a meal (there are several restaurants in New York City that charge these prices, 
and the meals do not include wine or alcohol) is unreasonable, because they cannot see how any meal 
can be equivalent to the value of $500. 

How a consumer perceives a price—as high, low, or fair—strongly influences both purchase 
intentions and post-purchase satisfaction. Consider the perception of price fairness, for example. 
Customers often pay attention to the prices paid by other customers (such as senior citizens, frequent 
flyers, affini ty club members), and sometimes perceive such differential pricing as unfair. No one is 
happy knowing he or she paid more (sometimes much more) for an airline ticket or a movie ticket 
than the person in the next seat Perceptions of price unfairness affect consumers’ perceptions of 
product value and, ultimately, their willingness to patronize a store or a service. Researchers also dis¬ 
covered that perceived price fairness affects customer satisfaction; this indicates that marketers using 
differential prices must anticipate customers’ potential feelings of being exploited. 32 

Products advertised as "on sale" tend to create enhanced customer perceptions of savings and 
value. Different formats used in sales advertisements have differing impacts, based on consumers’ 
reference prices. A reference price is any price that a consumer uses as a basis for comparison in judg¬ 
ing another price. Reference prices can be external or internal. An advertiser generally uses a higher 
• external reference price (“sold elsewhere at...") in an ad offering p lower sales price, to persuade the 
consumer that the product advertised is a really good buy. Internal reference prices are those prices (or 
price ranges) retrieved by the consumer from memory. Internal reference prices play a major role in 
consumers’ evaluations and perceptions of value of an advertised price deal, as well as in the believ- 
ability of any advertised reference price. However, consumers’ internal reference prices change. For 
example, as the prices of flat-scrconTVs declined sharply due to competition'and manufacturers' abili¬ 
ties to produce them more cheaply, consumers' reference prices for this prbduct have declined as well, 
and they no longer perceive flat-screen TVs ns a luxuty product that onfy a few can afford. 

The issue of reference prices is complex and the focus of many studies. For example, one 
stiidy discovered that fair price, rather than expected price, determined consumers’ reference price 
for a new product category, whereas expected price had more impact than fair price on reference 
prices for existing product categories. 33 Another study showed that reference pricing coupled with 
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TABLE 4.4 | Consumer 


CONSUMER ENCOUNTERS WITH UNEXPECTED PRICES 


I • 


CONSUMERS REDUCE DISSONANCE USING ONE OF THE FOLLOWING MODES 


Fi. 


/ 

SEEKING. CONSONANT 
INFORMATION \ 

X \ " 

... . 

Evaluate alternative suppliers 
Evaluate substitute products' 

Plan to search for additional 
information 

▼ 

Seek consonant information 
from another retailer or a substitute 
product (or) remain dissonant 


Change attitude, trivialize or 
remain dissonant 


I 

CHANGING ATTITUDE 

. “ i . . 

\ • 

\ Update Price Expectations 

\ • \ 

.. \Attribute higher prices to: 

1 N product quality 

2. updated product information 

3. product attributes 

4. general rising prices 




Dissonance is reduced 


TRIVIALIZING 

I 

, % , 

Reduce the importance of: 

1. money 

2. shop around savings 

3. saving money * 

4. a good deal 

5. fair pricing 

6. value 

I 

Dissonance is reduced 


Source: J. Lindsey-Mulliken “Beyond Reference Pricc... M Journal of Product and Brand Maruljeminl 12 nos. 2/3 (2003): 141. Emerald Publishing Group 


limited-time availability (e.g., regularly $599, now $359 and on sale, 3 days only) produced more 
favorable price and store perceptions than each technique used alone. 34 Still another study illus¬ 
trated the “right side effect" in relation to consumers’ perceptions of discounts. When consum¬ 
ers saw regular and sale prices with the same left digits (e.g., 23 and 22), they perceived larger 
discounts when the right digits were smaller than 5 than when the right digits were higher than 5. 
Thus, consumers may perceive a discount from $23 to $22 as providing more value than a discount 
from $19 to $ 18. 35 Another study demonstrated that price discounts immediately increased buy¬ 
ing intentions and lowered consumers’ future reference prices. 36 Generally, a discount of $10 is 
more appealing on a product whose regular price is $20 than on a product whose regular price is 
$60. One study discovered that when consumers thought of their reference prices, a $10 discount 
sometimes seemed less appealing when the price was $20 than when it was $60. 37 These studies 
illustrate that marketers must be cautious when raising prices and always consider consumers’ ref¬ 
erence points when they do so. 

Naturally, consumers tend to believe that the selling prices of market offerings are considerably 
higher than their perceived fair prices. When an advertised reference price is within a given consum¬ 
er’s acceptable price range, it is considered plausible and credible. If the advertised reference point is 
outside the range of acceptable prices (i.e., implausible), it contrasts with existing attitudes and will 
not be perceived as a valid reference point, thus adversely affecting both consumer evaluations and 
the advertiser’s credibility. When consumers encounter prices that arc significantly different from 
their expectations, they feel inharmonious (i.e., dissonant) and engage in "dissonance reduction’’ (see 
Chapter 6). They seek additional information, form cognitions that justify the high price, then con¬ 
sider buying other brands or trivialize some aspects of the buying situation. Thble 4.4 explains how 
consumers handle dissonant situations caused by unexpectedly high prices. 3 ' 


Perceived Quality 


Learning Objective 
6 To understand how 

consumers determine the 
quality of products and 
services. 


Products and services can deliver high quality factually, as determined, say, by experts’ judgments 
of scientific tests. However, if consumers do not perceive offerings as superior products that satisfy 
their needs and provide value, they will not purchase them, regardless of objective evidence. The 
perceived quality of products and services is based on a variety of informational cues that consum¬ 
ers associate with the offerings. Some of these cues are intrinsic to the product or service- others 
are extrinsic. Either singly or together, such cues provide the basis for perceptions of product and 
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•t ■ service quality. In this section, we first discuss the, issues that make-evaluating the quality of ser- 

' vices more difficult than evaluating the quality of products. We then examine other cues that con¬ 
sumers consider in evaluating quality, including the product’s price, its manufacturer, and the store. 

•. _ selling it . , * . 

Product Quality 

*/_[ Intrinsic cues are physical characteristics of the product itself, such as size, color, flavor, or 

' *, ’• .V \ • aroma. In-some case^, consumers use physical characteristics (e.g., the flavor of ice cream or 

cake) to judge product quality. Consumers like to believe that they base their evaluations of prod- 

■ uct quality on intrinsic cues, because that enables them to justify .their jxroduct: decisions {either 

1 : . * . -. positive or negative) as beinjg “rational” or “objective” choices. For example, the package of Hill- 

•- • ’ shire Farm sliced meat was redesigned after studies showed that consumers want to see the meat 

and care a lot about how it.looks! The iiew package has a transparent window showing the prod¬ 
uct It also has a shallower tub, because consumers perceive neatly fanned-out meat in containers 
- as being of higher quality. 39 \ • 

\ More often than not, however,'consumers use extrinsic cues—that is, characteristics that 
are hot inherent in the. product—to judge quality. For example, though many consumers claim 
they buy a brand because of its superior taste, they are often unable to identify that brand in blind 
taste tests. The colors of such products as powdered fruit drinks and orange juice are a more 
important determinant than their labels and actual taste in determining the consumer’s ability 
to identify the flavor correctly. For example, subjects are likely to view purple or grape-colored 
drinks as “tart” in flavor, and the orange-colored version as “flavorful, sweet, and refreshing. 
Many studies have shown that the packaging influences consumers’ perceptions of products. 
For example, a study reported that both consumers who rated popcom s taste as unfavorable and . 
those who rated the same taste as favorable consumed more of the product when the container ^ 
size was increased. 40 A study that compared how consumers perceive store brands and national * 
brands discovered that consumers used extrinsic cues as indicators of quality. 41 An experimental 
study of how people judge the quality of two foods—shrimp and cheese at two price levels and 


Non-personally-oriented perceptions 


Conspicuousness ' Conspicuous —i.:_—:-:-'•- : —- Noticeable 

Popular _:-:-:---:-•'- Elitist 

Affordable _:_:-:-:-:-:- Extremely expensive* 

Forwealthy _:-:-1:-:-'■- For well-off 

Uniqueness Fairly exclusive -:-:-:- : - : - : - Very exclusive 

. Precious _:-:-—-- ‘ - : - Valuable 

Rare _:_:_::_.:_:_:- Uncommon 

Unique _:-::-:-~- Unusual 

Quality ‘ Crafted -:-— Manufactured 

Upmarket _:-:-:-:-:-:- Luxunous 

Bast quality _:-:-:-:-:-:- Goodquality 

Sophisticated -:-:-:-:-:-:- Original 

Superior _:-:- :——i- -:- Batter 

; • 

Parsonall y-orlantad perceptions ___ : -f '■ _ 

Hedonism , ' Exquisite -:-:-:-:-:- Tasteful # 

Attrjiptive _1:--:_:_:-:- Glamorous 

StOp'nlng.,■ _:_:_:_:_:- Memorable 

Extended self '’Leadtyl'.-:-:-:--:-i— Influential 

Very powerful'.'_:_:__:_ Fairly powerful 

j , Rewarding _:__' Pleasing 

Successful __:_:_:_:_Well regarded 

_ / __ 

* Indicates I tarn la reveree-acorad 



FIGURE 4.16 Measuring Perceptions of Brand Luxury 
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two comumpdon situations (iielegant and l e! , elegant aurroundiags) found out that perceived 
pnce ha d . poaitive tepee, oe qtteiitj Ugbly ^ consumers 

SSS2; zT« y r- 4 *• ,ubi ““' p ' rceivtd *** » f “»•-* -<*p>- 

of cut ° f ri CXPen ; CnCC With a product > consumers Often evaluate quality on the basis 

store It ” I itSClf> ^ brand manufacturer's image, retail 

icel^ ht h - ^ ^ CO “ ntiy 0f 0rigia - For HMagen-Dazs, an American-made 

SnTS; s uccI D :^K UC Z SM W * it, “ ade - Up Cand meaningless)’ Scandinavian-sounding 
name. The success of Smirnoff vodka, made in Connecticut, can be related to its apparent Russian 

denvauon. One study found that the wine region was the most important determS of consum- 

ZolT^ZlZyslT ^ ^ r *«“ h3d - regional images 

There are many ways to measure perceptions of quality A scale that measures perceptions of 
rand luxury—a.construct that is often related to perceived quality—is shown in K^ot 416 This 
instrument measures perceptions of the brands* utilitarian, as weU as personal, hedonic elements.* 

• % • t 

% \ " 

SeWice Quality 

ft is more difficult for consumers to evaluate the quality of services than the quality of products: 
This is true because of certain distinctive characteristics of services: They are intangible, they axe 
variable, they are perishable, and they are simultaneously produced and consumed. To overcome 
the fact that consumers are unable to compare competing services side-by-side as they do with 
competing products, consumers rely on surrogate cues (i.e., extrinsic cues) to evaluate service 
quality. In evaluating a doctor’s services, for example, they note the quality of the office and 
examining room furnishings, the number (and source) of framed degrees on the wall, the pleas¬ 
antness of the receptionist, and the professionalism of the nurse; all contribute to the consumer’s 
overall evaluation of the quality of a doctor’s services. One study found that online dating services 
generally fail to meet users’ expectations because potential daters want to screen prospective part¬ 
ners by “experiential” attributes (e.g., rapport) whereas online dating providers only enable users 
to screen by * searchable” attributes (e.g., income). The study also found that using “virtual dates” 

\ ) thus P rovldin S a tangible cue about the service) increased users’ satisfaction with the online dat- 
\ ing service. 

Because the actual quality of services can vary from day to day, from service employee to ser¬ 
vice employee, and from customer to customer (e.g., in food, in waitperson service, in haircuts, even 
in classes taught by the same professor), marketers try to standardize their services in order to provide 
consistency of quality. The downside of service standardization is the loss of customized services 
which many consumers value. 

. UnUke which are first produced, secondly sold, and subsequently consumed, most ser¬ 

vices are first sold and then produced and consumed simultaneously. Whereas a defective product 
is likely to be detected by factory quality control inspectors before it ever reaches the consumer, an 
inferior service is consumed as it is being produced; thus, there is little opportunity to correct it For 
example, a defective haircut is difficult to correct, just as is the negative impression caused by an 
abrupt or careless waiter. 

During peak demand hours, the interactive quality of services often declines, because both the 
customer and the service provider are hurried and under stress. Without special effort by the service 
provider to ensure consistency of services during peak hours, service image is likely to decline. Many 
marketers try to change demand patterns in order to distribute the service more equally over time. For 
example, some restaurants offer significantly less expensive "early bird” dinners for consumers who 
__££UH£.in before 7:00 p.m. , 

The most widely accepted framework for researching service quality stems from the premise 
that a consumer’s evaluation of service quality is a function of the magnitude and direction of the 
gap between the customer's expectations of service and the customer's assessment (perception) of 
the service actually delivered. For example, a braid-new graduate student enrolled in an introduc- 
toiy marketing course at a highly reputable university has certain expectations about the intellectual 
abilities of her classmates, the richness of classroom discussions, afid the professor’s knowledge and 
communication skills. At the end of the term, her assessment o/ the course’s quality will be based 
on the differences between her expectations at the start of the term and her perceptions of the course 
■ at the end of the semester. If the course falls below her expectations, she will view it as a service of 

poor quality. If her expectations are exceeded, she will view the course as a high-quality educational 
expencncc. 
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' The expectations of a given service vary widely among different consumers of th&same service. 
These expectations stem from word-of-mouth consumers have heard about the'service, consumers 
past experiences, the promises jnade. about the service in its ads and by its salespersons, the purchase 
alternatives available, and other situational factors. If the level of service received significantly ex¬ 
ceeds these expectations, the service is perceived as of high quality and generates more customer sat- 
isfaction, increased probability of rep eat patronage, and favorable word of mouth/ 7 Also, marketers 
should never main-, promises that they cannot realistically deliver, .because such claims raise custom- 
,era\ expectations and significantly increase the likelihood of lower perceived service quality when the 
. service delivered is good, t>ut not outsta nding. . 

•... . . The SERYQUAL scale measures the “gajps” between customers' expectations of the services 

that they had pufchased and their perceptions of the services that they had actually received; Measur¬ 
ing these discrepancies (or "gaps’’) Includes two factors; ,• ? ; 

. l!, Outcomes, which focus 6n whether or not the seryjces purchased were delivered reliably. For 
’ '«^plei did i flight you topic deliver you to youir destination? 

2. Processes, which focus on how the core services were delivered. That is employees’ responsive¬ 
ness, assurance, and empathy in handling customers. For example, how polite and understand¬ 
ing were the airlines* people if, say, your flight was delayed and,you came close to missing a 
connection? , ; 

The processes enable service companies to exceed, not merely meet, customers expecta t ions. 
For instance, Amazon's core service (its “outcome dimension”) is selling many types of products 
and brands. However, Amazon’s advantage over competition is exceeding customers’ expectations 
through superior “processes,” which consists of its E-book readers and instant and reliable delivery 
of e-books, advanced database that generates recommendations for customers, shipment tracking sys¬ 
tem, the ability to preorder books yet to be published months in advance, subscriptions that include 
unlim ited deliveries without shipping fees, and many other options. 

Price/Quality Relationship 

Look at the six polo shirts in Figure 4.17. Which two are the most expensive? Write their num¬ 
bers down. Next, look at endnote 48 for this chapter (the chapter endnotes begin at the end of 
the text) and write down the names of the stores and designers of the shirts you selected, but do 
not look at the information for the other shirts/ 8 Now, look at the two shirts again and decide 
whether you still believe they are the most expensive. Then, pick two other shirts and repeat this 
exercise. 
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Let’s assume that you picked shirts 2 and 3 as the most expensive. After looking at the end- 
note, you discovered that shirt. 2 sells at Macy’s and was designed by'Polonimo, and shirt 3 sells at 
Camicia—a fashionable store in New York City’s Soho area—and was designed by Bertoliani. You. 
now hav « ““f® P ieces of information (i.e., sensory input): The shirts’ photos, the stores that cany 
them, and their designers’ names. Thinking of Camicia, you are likely to mentally “group” (associate) • 
it with other fashionable stores in Soho, and the name Bertoliani probably evokes images of fashion¬ 
ably dressed, perfectly groomed, and athletic Italian men drinking espresso in Rome—the ones you 
saw featured in countless ads. You now decide that shirt 3 is the most expensive and also the most 
fashionable. However, your fellow classmate—who also picked shirts 2 and 3 initially—believes that 
the Polonimo shirt sold at Macy’s is the most expensive. 

You first saw only the photos of the shirts (sensory input), without any additional information. 
Then, the information about the stores and designers (more sensory input) determined how you “saw” 
the shirts in youf mind. Your mental image of the shirts you had selected—was your subjective-inter¬ 
pretation of the three pieces of visual and written sensory input Unsurprisingly, your classmate’s in¬ 
terpretation of the. same information was different After yon study this chapter, you will realize why 
and how what you just experienced happened, and the key role of perception in consumer behavior 
The answer to the question “.which shirt is'the most expensive?” is listed in endnote 49. 49 

\Perceived product, value has been described as a trade-off between the product’s perceived ben¬ 
efits (or quality) and the perceived sacrifice— monetary and nonmonetary—necessary to acquire it 
A price/quality relationship forms when consumers rely on price as an indicator of product quality; 
in short, they believe more expensive products are better. Some consumers who decide according to 
a price/qualily relationship are actually relying on a well-known (and, hence, more expensive) brand 
name as an indicator of quality without actually relying directly on price per se. Because price is so 
often an indicator of quality, some product advertisements deliberately emphasize a high price to 
underscore the marketers’ claims of quality. Marketers understand that at times, products with lower 
prices may be interpreted as lesser quality. At the same time, consumers rely on the price and brand • 
name when evaluating the product’s prestige and symbolic value and use more concrete attributes of a 
product, such as performance and durability, to judge its overall performance. For these reasons, mar¬ 
keters must understand all the attributes that customers use to evaluate a given product and include all 
applicable information to counter any perceptions of negative quality associated with a lower price. In 
one study, subjects rated the pain in their wrist, artificially caused by an electric shock, after taking a 
pain reliever, which was actually a dummy, placebo pill. Half the subjects were told that the medica¬ 
tion they took costs $2.50 per dose, and the others learned that it costs 10 cents; in reality, all subjects 
received identical pills. Eighty-five percent of those who received the more expensive pill reported 
significant pain reduction, whereas only 61 % of those who took the cheaper pill reported such relief. 
Clearly, consumers tend to believe that more expensive medications are more effective; this finding is 
consistent with previous research showing that consumers perceive generic drugs to be less effective 
than brand name medications, even though, chemically, the two medications are identical. 30 

In addition to price, consumers also use such cues as the brand and the store in which the product 
is bought to evaluate its quality. They view price as an indicator of quality if they have little infor¬ 
mation to go on, or if they have little confidence in their own ability to make the product or service 
choice on other grounds. When the consumer is familiar with a brand name, or has experience with a 
product (or service), or the store where it is purchased, price declines as a determining factor in prod¬ 
uct evaluation and purchase. 

Many products and services are sold as “bundles" (e.g,, sets of different pens, tickets to a se¬ 
ries of ballet performances), and price discounts lead to more sales of bundled products. A study 
showed that bundle discounts may have unforeseen results in the form of perceptions of lower qual¬ 
ity of all the items in the bundle, which will negatively affect fiituro sales when these items are sold 
individually. 51 

Some price/quality perceptions are related to personal happiness. In one study, the researcher 
asked readers of a blog to list the 10 most expensive things they had ever bought, and then list the 10 
purchases that had brought them the most happiness. Some products—such as boats and expensive 
weddings did not deliver happiness per dollar. Still, there was considerable overlap between the 
most-expensive list and the most-happy list Many people included their homes, college educations 
vacations, and high : priced electronics In both lists.” 


Store Image and Perceived Quality 

Retail stores have Images of their own thpt influence the perceived quality of the products they carrv 
and consumers decistons about where to shop. These images stem from the merchandise they cS?, 
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the brands sold and their prices, the level of service, the store’s physical environment and ambiance, 

• ' and its typical clientele (this can often be determined from the cars parked in the store’s parking lot).' 
.li - One study demonstrated that consumers, who have a strong positive image of a store did not find 
negative word-of-mouth about that store credible. 53 . 

■ *. ijThe width and type of product assortment affect retail store image. Grocery retailers, for ex- 
' A,-- ample, are often reluctant to reduce the number of products they cany out of concern that percep- 
i'A.i. . tions of a smaller assortment will reduce the likelihood that consumers will shop in their stores; they 
ctay primarily, widely adverjised, best-selling brands.- In contrast, Whole Foods MarketSr-a rela- . 
'j- ' 1 .'., A‘ -' (-tiycty small auperm^ket chain^-haS carved itself a profitable niche by carrying a smaller but highly 
: V.y A - selective range of products in comparison to conventional supermarkets; Whole Foods stores carry 
?. '/i?M > oigahic (perceived as healthier) prqtjiidts, many erf which were bought from mom-and-pop producers; 
A A all.food products cariied arc sineehed for artificial ingredients; and the chain no longer sells products ■ 
•• • :. "with hydrogenate*) fats. The chain has been much more profitable than conventional supermarkets in 
i . spite of its liihited N product Assortment. Clearly, the unique benefit that a store provides is more im- 
: . portanf than the number of items it carries in forming a favorable store image in consumers’ minds 
However, because Whole Food’s prices are significantly higher than those of other supermarkets, the 
chains nickname has become “Whole Paycheck” and made it rough for the company to attract new 
consumer segments. Th£ company has been planning to open smaller stores carrying less expensive 
products, but it must first rid itself of its top-dollar reputation, which, unfortunately, has coined a , 
catchy slogan. 54 

Customers often use brand, store, image, and price together as a product quality indicators. When 
brand and retailer images become associated, the less favorable image becomes enhanced at the ex¬ 
pense of the more favorable image. Thus, when a low-priced store carries a brand with a high-priced 
image, the image of the store will improve, whereas the image of the brand will be adversely affected. 
For that reason, marketers of prestigious designer goods often attempt to control the outlets where 
their products are sold. When upscale stores sell leftover expensive items to discount stores, they re¬ 
move the designer labels from these goods as part of the agreements they have with the manufacturers. 

Pricing discounts also affect store image. Stores that offer frequent, small discounts on large 
numbers of items are more likely to be perceived as “discount stores” and less prestigious than 
stores offering larger discounts on a smaller number of products. This has important implications for 
retailers’ positioning strategies. In times of heavy competition, when it is tempting to hold frequent 
large sales covering many items, such strategies may result in an unwanted change in store image. 
For example. Lord and Taylor in New York City, formerly positioned as an upscale, high-class de¬ 
partment store, advertises sales so frequently and so often fills its aisles with racks proclaiming bar¬ 
gain prices, that its upscale image has been tarnished, and its customer mix has changed. Marketers 
must also consider how price reductions of specific products affect consumers’ perceptions. Poorly 
chosen price promotions cause confusion and rnay detract from consumers’ perceptions of the store. 


Manufacturer’s Image and Perceived Quality 

Consumer imagery extends beyond perceived price and store image. Manufacturers who enjoy a fa¬ 
vorable image generally find that their new products are accepted more readily than those of man¬ 
ufacturers who have a less favorable or even a “neutral” image. Consumers also associate certain 
attributes with manufacturers. For example, Apple is perceived as “different” from other computers 
and smartphones. A Swatch is perceived as commonplace and inexpensive, whereas watches made by 
Rolex and Patek Philippe are perceived as expensive status symbols. 

Institutional advertising is promotion that is designed to promote a company’s overall image 
without overtly referring to specific products. For example, an ad for Siemens—a global conglomer¬ 
ate—used the slogan “The world of tomorrow needs answers that last" and featured energy-produc¬ 
ing windmills placed in the open seas. The ad positioned the company as innovative, forward looking, 
and socially responsible, a corporate imago that is likely to be strategically beneficial. Fbr example, 
if residents of American communities located directly on the ocean perceive Siemens favorably, they 
would not mind seeing Siemens windmills from their homes, and would not object to them, whereas 
persons with neutral or unfavorable attitudes towards companies that “invade" their communities 
might object to and-cven prevent the placing of the windmills. 

Although some marketers argue that product and service advertising do more to boost the 
corporate image than institutional advertising does, others see both types of advertising—product 
and institutional—as integral and complementary components of a total corporate communi¬ 
cations program. When the reputation of Walmart was tarnished by allegations of unfair labor 
practices, sexual discrimination, and the publication of data indicating that the company caused 
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most of America’s trade imbalance with China, the company published ads stating that “Walmart 
Is Working for Everyone.” In addition, the company’s executives appeared on TV talk- shows, 
and met with community groups and government officials to dispel the negative associations/ 5 
Wal-Mart’s troubles continued when a consumer advocacy group initiated an ad campaign that. 
posed the question "Where.*would Jesus shop?” and argiied that people of faith should not shop 
at the store during the holiday season because of the store’s bad wages, benefits, and overseas 
child labor policies. This negative advertising also illustrates using Jesus’ “halo effect”—a term 
discussed earlier. 34 

In Chapter 2 and within the discussion of repositioning, we discussed how banks’ advertising 
triggered ^responsible consumer spending, which contributed to the financ ial calami ty of 2008. 
Since then, many banks have been ninning ads that portray then! as "warm” and “cozy” corpora¬ 
tions. Examples of advertising slogans designed to convey this image include “where bankin’s 
(sic) funner (sic),’’ “a better kind of bank,” arid “we make money with you, not off you.” 37 Also, 
viral messages online can severely, negatively, and almost instantly affect a company’s image. For 
example; Progressive Corporation—an auto-insurance company—sided with a driver who killed 
another driver whom they had insured, when the deceased driver’s famil y sued the other driver 
for'-pegligence. Progressive did so to avoid paying $75,000 to the family of the dead driver. One 
family member then described, in a blog, how Progressive sided with the killer of a person insured 
by them. The message “went viral” all over the Internet and generated a lot of angry comments' 
against Progressive, as well as threats by many of its customers to cancel their insurance. 3 * 


Perceived Risk 


Learning Objective 
7 To understand consumers' 
perceived risks and how 
they handle and reduce 
those risks. 


Consumers must constantly make decisions regarding what products or services to buy and where to 
buy them. Perceived risk is the uncertainty that consumers face when they, cannot foresee the conse¬ 
quences of their purchase decisions. This definition highlights two relevant dimensions of perceived 
risk: uncertainty and consequences. 

The degree of risk that consumers perceive and their own tolerance for risk taking are factors that 
influence their purchase strategies. It should be stressed that consumers are influenced by risks that 
they perceive, whether or not such risks actually exist. Risk that is not perceived—no matter how real 
or how dangerous—will not influence consumer behavior. The perception of risk is also a function 
of how the information is presented. For instance, one study discovered that, in evaluating prescrip¬ 
tion drugs, consumers greatly overestimated the actual likelihood of adverse events when these were 
described with words such as “common” or “rare.” However, when the commercials induced positive 
moods, consumers engaged in more nuanced evaluation of product risk information and used it in 
judging the efficacy and other attributes of the products. 39 

In most situations, consumers’ perceived risk is a function of multiple factors. The elements of 
perceived risk are functional risk, physical risk, financial risk, social risk, psychological risk, and 
time risk, which are listed and explained in Table 4.5. 


Perceived Risk Varies 

Consumer perception of risk varies, depending on the person, the product, the situation, and the cul¬ 
ture. The amount of risk perceived depends on the specific consumer. Some consumers tend to perceive 
high degrees of risk in various consumption situations; others tend to perceive little risk. For example, 
adolescents who engage in high-risk activities, such as fast, complicated, and daring rollerblading or 
bicycling maneuvers, obviously perceived lower risk than those who do not engage in such high-risk 
activities. High-risk perceivers are often described as narrow categorizers because they limit their 
choices (e.g., product choices) to a few safe alternatives. They would rather exclude some perfecdy 
good alternatives than chance a poor selection. Low-risk perceivers have been described as broad 
categorizers because they tend to make their choices from a much wider range of alternatives. They 
would rather risk a poor selection than limit the number of alternatives from which they can choose. 

An individual’s perception of risk varies with product categories. For example, consumers are 
likely to perceive a high degree of risk (e.g., functional risk, financial risk, time risk) in the purchase 
of a LED TV set because it is a very new and, so far, “unproven" product in terms of its superiority 
over HD TVs. 

The degree of risk a consumer perceives is also affected by the shopping situation. At first, 
many consumers felt uncertain about buying products online. The market dominance that online 
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TYPE OF-..' DEFINITION 

PERCElVFf) RISK ■ " 


EXAMPLE 


Is organic unpastcurized milk safe to drink? (Many state? do not permit 
uqpas teurized milk , but many greenmarkets cany it because it is organic.) 




, Psychological risk •*! 'i Poor)product choice will bruise ftie .Will I be embarrassed when niy friends see me with a mobile phone that is not 
’. .. : consurper’sego. .;• asmartphone? • • 



merchants gained over the years indicates that, because of positive shopping experience and word- 
of-mouth, consumers now perceive little risk in online shopping. Obviously, this lower level of per¬ 
ceived risk is due to better technologies that enable buyers to examine the product online in greater 
detail and even “use” some products virtually. One study of online banking demonstrated that most 
consumers want to use online payments (mostly to meet deadlines and avoid past-due late penal¬ 
ties), but their willingness or unwillingness to do so is a function of their perceived risk of the se¬ 
curity of online payment systems. 612 Studies also found that higher levels of consumer trust reduced 
perceived risk regarding shopping online. 61 Two studies discovered that the amount of product infor¬ 
mation posted on websites affects consumer risk perception and satisfaction, as well as the relation¬ 
ships among perceived risk, satisfaction, intention to revisit, purchase intent, and the process of the 
decision making itself. 62 

Consumers handle perceived risk differently, and the prominent ways to reduce purchase-related 
risk are summarized in Table 4.6. 

The concept of perceived risk has major implications for the introduction of new products. Be¬ 
cause high-risk perceivers are less likely than low-risk perceivers to purchase new or innovative prod¬ 
ucts, it is important for marketers to provide such consumers with persuasive risk-reduction strategies, 
such as a well-known brand name (sometimes through licensing), distribution through reputable re¬ 
tail outlets, informative advertising, publicity, impartial test results, free samples, and money-back 
guarantees. Also, consumers can reduce perceived risk by using online resources that enable them to 
generate side-by-side comparisons depicting detailed charts of the features, prices, and ratings of all 
die available models within a given product category. 


TABLE 4.6 [ConsumersGan Reduce Perceived Risk 



METHOD , DESCRIPTION . 


Seek information Consumers seek information about the product and product category through word-of-mouth communication 

(from friends and famil y and from other people whose opinions they value), from salespeople, and from the gen¬ 
eral media. They spend more time thinking about their choice and search for more information about the product 
alternatives when they associate a high degree of risk with the purchase. j 

Remain brand loyal Consumers avoid risk by remaining loyal to a brand with which they have been satisfied instead of purchasing 
new or untried brands. High-risk perceivers are more likely to bo loyal to their old brands and less likely to pur¬ 
chase newly introduced products. 

• 1! ReW tin braid image " When consumers have had no experience wjt{t a product, they tend to “trust" a favored or well-known brand 

• name. They often think well-known brands iri botter and are Worth buying for the implied assurance of quality, 

.. . , V r .> . ..... 'dependability, performance, and service),' • > ’ - 

Rely on store image If consumers have no other Information about a product, they .often trust the judgment of the merchandise buyers 
of a reputable store and depend oh them to have made carefhl decisions in selecting products for sale. Store image 
also provides assurance of return privileges and adjustment in case of dissatisfaction. 

Buy the most expensive As indicated In the discussion of price/quality relationship, consumers often feel that the most expensive model is 

model or brand ' probably the best in terms of quality, 
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Summary 


P>. . f raming Objective 1: lb understand the elements of perception 




and their role in. consumer behavior. 


^'Perception is the"process by which individ Jalrse liCt, " orgaflize p 
i'-v^and interpret stimuli into a meaningful and coherent picture of the 
'•; world. Perception has strategy implications for marketers because 
f; ■ consumers make, decisions based on what they perceive rather than , ■ ’ 
. on th£ basis of objective reality. The lowest level at which an in- 
' dividual can perceive a specific stimulus is that person's absolute 
. threshold. The minimal difference that can be perpeived betweeV. 

1 .two stimuli is called the differential threshold or just noticeable 
difference (JND). Consumers perceive most sensory stimuli above 
die level of their conscious awareness; however, weak stimuli can 
be perceived below the level of conscious awareness (i.e., sublimi- 
nally). Research refutes the notion that subliminal stimuli influ¬ 
ence consumers’ buying decisions. \ \ 

Learning Objective 2: To understand why consumers process 
only a small amount of the information they receive. 


Consumers' selections of stimuli from the environment are based 
■, on the interaction of their expectations and motives with the 

f s timul us itself. People usually perceive things they need or want, 

and block the perception of unnecessary, unfavorable, or painful 
I stimuli. The principles of selective perception include the concepts 
[ of selective exposure, selective attention, and perceptual defense. 

Which stimuli get selected depends on two major factors, in addi¬ 
tion to the nature of the stimulus itself: (1) consumers’ previous 
experience as it affects their expectations (what they are prepared, 
or “set,” to see), and (2) their motives at the time (their needs, de¬ 
sires, interests, and so on). Each of these factors can increase or 
decrease the probability that a stimulus will be perceived. 


Learning Objective 3: To understand how consumers organize 
consumption-related information. 

Consumers organize their perceptions into unified wholes accord¬ 
ing to the principles of Gestalt psychology: Figure and ground, 
grouping, and closure. Each of these concepts has important im¬ 
plications for understanding consumer behavior. The term "figure” 
refers to the promotional message and “ground” represents the 
environment or context within which the figure appears. Because 
consumers are bombarded with stimuli, they often actively seek 
to avoid promotional messages. Marketers try to obscure the dif¬ 
ference between figure and ground so that their ads do not “stand 
out” from the contents of entertainment, such as movies and TV 
shows. They often use product placements, which occur when an 
advertised product (i.e., the figure) is deliberately integrated into 
a TV show or film (i.e., the ground), The perception of stimuli ns 
groups or chunks of information, rather than as discrete bits of in¬ 
formation, facilitates memory and recall. People instinctively try 
to organize pieces of sensory input into a complete image or feel¬ 
ing (i.e., they seek closure). Thus, if they perceive that a stlmu- • 
lus is incomplete, they feel compelled to figure out its complete 
meaning. 

Learning Objective 4: To understand why and how consumer; “add" 
biases to stimuli and the implications of this tendency for marketing. 


The interpretation of stimuli is highly subjective and is based on 
what the consumer expects to see in light of previous experience, on 
motives anc} interests at the time of .perception, and on the-clarity of 
the stimulus itself. Individuals carry biased pictures in their irnn4« 
of the meanings of various stimuli, which are termed stereotypes. 
Sometimes, when presented with sensory stimuli, people “add” 
these biases to what they see or hear and form distorted impressions 
Stereotypes that distort objective interpretation stem from physical 
appearances, descriptive terms, first impressions, and the bain effect 

Learning Objective 5: To understand the elements of co nsumer s* 
imagery. 

Consumers perceive images of products and brands. The perceived 
image of a product or service (how it is positioned) is more im¬ 
portant to its ultimate success than are its actual physical charac¬ 
teristics. Products and services that are perceived distinctly and 
favorably have a much better chance of being purchased than 
products or services with unclear or unfavorable images. The main 
elements of consumer imagery are consumers' perceptions of 
brands, packages, services, and prices. 

Learning Objective 6: To understand how consumers determine 
the quality of products and services. 

Consumers’ perceived quality of products and services is based 
on a variety of informational cues that they associate with the 
offerings. Some of these cues are intrinsic to the product or ser¬ 
vice; others are extrinsic. Either singly or together, such cues 
provide the basis for perceptions of product and service qual¬ 
ity. In the absence of direct experience or other information, 
consumers often rely on price as an indicator of quality. How a 
consumer perceives a price—as high, low, or fair—has a strong 
influence on purchase intentions and satisfaction. Consumers 
rely on both internal and external reference prices when assess¬ 
ing the fairness of a price. Products and services can deliver 
high quality factually, as determined, say, by experts’ judg¬ 
ments of scientific tests. However, if consumers do not perceive 
offerings as superior products that satisfy their needs and pro¬ 
vide value, they will not purchase them, regardless of objective 
evidence. 

Learning Objective 7: To understand consumers’ perceived risks 
and how they handle and reduce those risks. 

Consumers often perceive risk in making product selections be¬ 
cause of uncertainty as to the consequences of their decisions. In 
most situations, consumers' perceived risk is a function of multiple 
factors. The elements of perceived risk are functional risk, physi¬ 
cal risk, financial risk, psychological risk, and time risk. Consumer 
strategies for reducing perceived risk include increased information 
search, brand loyalty, buying a well-known brand, buying from a 
reputable fetailer, buying the most expensive brand, and seeking 
reassurance in the form of money-back guarantees, warranties, and 
pre-purchase trials. The concept of perceived risk has important 
implications, for marketers, who can facilitate the acceptance of 
now products by incorporating risk-reduction strategies into their 
new-product promotional campaigns. 
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Review and Discussion Questions 


4.1; How does sensory adaptation affect advertising effective¬ 
ness? How can marketers overcome sensory adaptation? 

' 4.2. Discuss tHe differences between the absolute threshold and 
the differential threshold. Which onfc is; more important to 

' . marketers? Explain your answer.' .. 

43. For. each of and cere'al(Hr 


\ " v ' 

- ■ 4.7; 


tional claims during periods of (a) rising ingredient and ma-. 
terials costs r and (b) increasing competition. • V • ••' • 
Does subliminal advertising work? Support your vi?w. ; ' 
How do advertisers use contrast to make sure that their ads are 
noticed? Would the lack of contrast between the ad and the 


medium in which it appears help or hinder the effectiveness 
; of the ad? ' 

5. What are the. implications of figure-and-ground ■ rela¬ 
tionships for print ads and "for online ads? How can the. 
figure-and-ground construct help pr interfere with die com- 
jhuolcadpn pf advertising messages? . 

Tj Why do marketers sometimes reposition their products or 
.services? Dlustra(e your answer with examples. 

S. Why is it riiore difficult for consumers to evaluate the effec^ 
five quality of services than the quality of products? 

!>. Discuss the roles of extrinsic and intrinsic cues in the 
perceived quality of: (a) wines, (b) restaurants, (c) smait- 
'' phones, and (d) graduate education.. 


Hands-on Assignments ■ 

4.10. Find three print examples of the kind of promotional meth¬ 

ods that constitute ambush or experiential marketing. Evalu¬ 
ate example in terms of the effectiveness of the sensory 

input provided. 

4.11. Define selective perception, and relate one or two elements 
of this concept to your own attention patterns in viewing 
print advertisements and online commercials. 

4.12. Select a company that produces several versions of the 
same product under the same brand name (do not use one 


of the sam ples discussed in this chapter). Visit the firm’s 
website and prepare a list of the product items and the 
benefits that each item offers to consumers. Are all these 
benefits believable, and will they persuade consumers to 
buy the different versions of the product? Explain your 
answers. 

4.13. Apply the concepts that address consumers’ perceptions of 
service quality to evaluate this course at this point 
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